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Summary 



With the end of the Cold War, NATO began to reassess its collective defense 
strategy and to anticipate possible new missions. The conflicts in the Balkans 
highlighted the need for more mobile forces, for greater technological equality between 
the United States and its allies, and for interoperability. In 1999, NATO launched the 
Defense Capabilities Initiative (DCI), an effort to enable the alliance to deploy troops 
quickly to crisis regions, to supply and protect those forces, and to equip them to engage 
an adversary effectively. At its 2002 summit, NATO approved a new initiative, the 
Prague Capabilities Commitment (PCC), touted as a slimmed-down, more focused DCI, 
with quantifiable goals. Analysts cautioned that the success of PCC would hinge upon 
increased spending and changed procurement priorities, particularly by the European 
allies. At NATO’s 2004 Istanbul summit and its 2006 Riga summit, the alliance 
reaffirmed the goals of PCC. The 2008 Bucharest summit declaration did not mention 
PCC, but, in light of NATO missions, particularly in Afghanistan, stressed the urgency 
of acquiring specific capabilities such as airlift and communications. Congress may 
review the alliance’s progress in boosting NATO capabilities. This report will not be 
updated. See also CRS Report RS22529, The NATO Summit at Riga, 2006. 



Background 

Since the collapse of the Berlin Wall, the European threat environment has changed 
dramatically. NATO no longer needs a static, layered defense of ground forces to repel 
a large-scale Soviet invasion. Instead, the alliance must address new and different threats 
for which NATO would face far less warning time, yet more complex circumstances, than 
a conventional assault; these might include terrorism, weapons of mass destruction, 
proliferation, and ethnic strife. As conflicts from the Balkans to Afghanistan have 
demonstrated, the alliance must be able to prepare for security contingencies requiring the 
rapid deployment of more agile forces distant from the treaty area. 

During NATO’s air war against Yugoslavia in the spring of 1999, U.S. aircraft flew 
a disproportionately large share of the combat sorties. The Kosovo action exposed a great 
disparity in defense capabilities between the United States and its allies. That gap, along 
with the transformation of the overall threat environment, prompted the development of 
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two parallel and, it was hoped, complementary transatlantic security initiatives aimed at, 
among other things, bridging the technology gap between U.S. and European forces. 

The Balkans conflicts of the 1990s motivated the European Union (EU) to speed the 
construction of a European defense arm, called the European Security and Defense Policy 
(ESDP). One aspect of ESDP is the development of rapid reaction forces to undertake 
several military tasks — including humanitarian and rescue missions, peacekeeping, and 
crisis management — in which other countries, including the United States, might choose 
not to participate. To achieve this, the EU states in 1999 set forth “headline goals” for 
creating a 60,000- strong crisis management force that would be deployable within two 
months and sustainable for one year. In 2004, Brussels announced the planned formation 
of 13, 1500-troop battlegroups that would be available for rapid deployment to crisis 
areas. Also that year, the EU created the European Defense Agency, intended to help 
coordinate the development of European defense capabilities. In January 2007, the EU 
stated that the battlegroups were fully operational. 1 

The other significant change occurred at NATO’s Washington, D.C. summit in April 
1999, when the alliance launched the Defense Capabilities Initiative (DCI). The Initiative 
was intended not only to improve NATO’s ability to fulfill NATO’s traditional Article 
5 (collective defense) commitments, but also to prepare the alliance to meet emerging 
security challenges that may require a variety of types of missions, both within and 
beyond NATO territory. To accomplish these tasks, the alliance must ensure that its 
troops have the appropriate equipment, supplies, transport, communications, and training. 
Accordingly, DCI aimed to improve NATO core capabilities by listing 59 “action items” 
in five categories: mobility and deployability; sustainability and logistics; effective 
engagement; survivability; and consultation, command and control. 2 Before long, 
however, analysts realized that DCI was not meeting its goals because the changes that 
had been agreed to required most countries to increase their defense spending. Most, 
however, did not. 

The aftermath of September 1 1 further highlighted allied military limitations vis-a- 
vis the United States. NATO invoked Article 5 for the first time, but during the 
subsequent war in Afghanistan, the United States initially relied mainly on its own 
military, accepting only small contingents of special forces from a handful of other 
countries; allied combat and peacekeeping forces entered the fray in larger numbers only 
after the Taliban had been defeated. Analysts believe that the allies were not invited to 
contribute because they lacked many of the military capabilities — airborne refueling, air 
transport, precision-guided munitions (PGMs), and night vision equipment — necessary 
to conduct a high-tech campaign designed to achieve a swift victory with minimum 
civilian and U.S. casualties. Lack of interoperability was also an issue. 

The 2002 Prague Summit: Enter PCC 

NATO sought to address the perceived problems of DCI at its November 2002 
meeting in Prague by approving the Prague Capabilities Commitment (PCC). Like DCI, 



1 See CRS Report RL32342, NATO and the European Union , by Kristin Archick and Paul Gallis. 

2 NATO’s Defence Capabilities Initiative: Preparing for Future Challenges. By Frank Boland. 
NATO Review. Summer 1999. 




